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"Management say they want 
a ‘competitive’ service-—but 
what use is that if it destroys 
our conditions. We can't take 
any more cuis - we have to 
fight them" 


—Dublin Bus striker 


"People in my school have 
never been angry. But we 
have to take action—this pay 
freeze is the last straw" 


— Belfast school teacher 
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'Reilly has been. 
made president of the ire- 
-land/South Africa Trade 
. Association. DU po 
This group of farmer sanctions 


As Lo 


“busters held a fancy meal in the 
perkeley Hotel in September. 


O'Reil 


y who has been described 


as the most overpaid boss in the 
world, has smell new opportunities 
for cheap labour from the Botha? 


Mandela deal. 


alist terror rises... 


Unite against 


the thugs 


Loyalist 
paramilitaries in 
Northern Ireland 
are once more en- 
gaging in naked 
sectarian terror. 
The UDA and UVF say 


that anyone who falls into 
the “Pan Nationalist 
Front” is a target—in other 
words anyone who is a 
Catholic. 

Several members of the 
SDLP have been attacked, 
dozens of churches or 


“It’s like that catch 22 ... the 

NIO control the RUC and Brits, 

who collect and pass on 
information on our homes and 
families to the Loyalists who then 


shoot us. Then we are expected to 
ask the NIO to protect us. What a 


joke, we are like fish in a barrel in 
this town. —4A resident of Belfast's 
Springfield Road area on the 
Housing Executive's "advice" to 
local protestors that the Northern 
Ireland Office is responsible for 


security. 


C 
this 
bigot 


bench. 


deception or a lie". 
life and anti-love”. 


from a book by an Op 


of Franco. 


Justice Rory O'Hanlon has con- 
demned the use of contraception by 
married couples - from his judges 


In a recent judgement he argued that, 
Contraception turns the marital act into self 


He also claimed that contraception v/as "anti- 


Father of twelve, O'Hanlon quoted at lenath 
j us Dei 3 
_ O'Hanlon is a member of Opus Del - a secre- 
tive right wing organisation which recruits 
among the wealthy and powerful, 


In Spain Opus Dei were the main supporters 


cated to the Holy Trinity”. 
_ O'Hanlon earns £39 
ing from the judges’ b 
He should be given the boot. 


000 a year for pontificat- 
ench. 


O'Hanlon 


priest. 


church halls have been set 
alight—including some 
Protestant ones—and a 
number of GAA clubs 
have been destroyed by 
fire. 

There have been a 
number of riots between 
Catholic and Protestant 
youths as the UDA and 
UVF try to turn the two 
communities against each 
other. 

Far from stopping the 
paramilitaries, the RUC 
and British Army are of- 
ten conspicuous by their 
absence when Catholics 
are attacked. 

The UDA death squad 
who gunned down Catho- 
lic hairdresser Sean 
Hughes last month passed 
five Army posts on their 
way to the killing. 

The troops did nothing 
even though local children 


had reported details of the 
getaway car. 

But the security forces 
themselves have been 
party to the loyalist vio- 
lence. 

Two hundred members 
of the UDR were con- 
victed in Northern courts 
in the 1970’s, many for 
murder. 


Imported 


And the present wave of 
terror is being carried out 
with weapons imported 
from SouthAfrica with the 
full knowledge of the Brit- 
ish Army. 

Their agent Brian Nel- 
son helped to get the guns 
when he was a UDA in- 
telligence officer. 

But there are signs of re- 
sistance to the violence 
and to security foce collu- 


sion. 

The recent Internment 
commemoration went into 
Belfast city centre from 
which Catholic marches 
had long been excluded. 


And locals in the 
Springfield Road area 


have protested against 
Army and RUC inaction 
on the killings. 

Every worker, Catholic 
and Protestant, has an in- 
terest in uniting against 
the bigots who are blight- 
ing people’s lives. 


IRA BOMBS STRENGTHEN UVF 


POLITICIANS in 
Northern ireland 
argue that loyalist 
violence is “coun- 
ter-terror” or “re- 
active” or retalia- 
tion for IRA vio- 
lence 
This is not the case 


Loyalist violence pre- 
ceded the IRA's by sev- 
eral years 

It emerges to shore up 
sectarianism, whereas 
IRA violence attempts to 
end discrimination and a 
bigoted state 

However, this does not 
mean that the IRA can 
escape any responsibility 


for the present upsurge 
in loyalist violence and 
rising sectarian tension 
The bombing of Prot- 
estant towns like 
Portadown : 
Newtownards and Ban- 
gor only serves to 
strengthen the bigots 
Even when the Provos 
bombed Newry—a 


Waterford charges 


Last month, hun- 
dreds of people 
gathered outside 
the court house in 
Waterford. They 
were protesting at 
summons against 
people who did 
not pay their serv- 
ice charges arears. 

The first person to be 
brought before the courts 
was SWM member, 
Tommy Hogan. The anger 
against the summons was 
$0 great that even the 
judge had to give Tommy 
the right to make a speech 
inthe court on the subject. 

He denounced the Sys- 
tem of 'double taxation' 


where working class peo- 
ple shoulder the costs of 
all services in this county. 

Despite this the judge 
made an award of £192 
against Tommy. 

Speaking afterwards to 
Socialist Worker he ex- 
plained why he was refusing 
to pay, "Why should I pay 
this? The rich in this country 
were given an amnesty after 


they swindled millions from 
their tax bills. And when one 
amnesty was not enough for 
them, they Were given a few 
more 

The campaign against 
service charges was fought 
for ten years in Waterford. 
When scab contractors came 
out to turn off water from 
houses in the Paddy Brown 
Rd, they were met by hun- 


GLASS BLACKMAIL 


n the blackmail 


Waterford Glass is [v] 


trail again. 
They are dema 
build à new furnace. 
The reason? The 
ers. 


This is Irish entre 
way. 


nding Government 


money to 


Y want to sack 200 more work- 


Preneurship -- the O'Reill 


Catholic town—they 
placed the bomb at the 
Mourne County Hotel, 
which is situated in the 
only Protestant enclave 
in Newry 

Actions like this do 
Strengthen the UDA/ 
UVF and reinforce the 
sectarian division in 
Northern Ireland. 


dreds angry glass workers 


l 

who surrounded their van. 

Militant action like this 
forced the corporation to 
iss id on water charges, 

en the current, PD 
of Waterford, Martin ene 
had to give a Pledge to with- 
draw the service charges and 
to have an amnesty for those 
who did not pay them. 

Now however the City 
Manager, Michael Doody, 


t he is go- 


scapegoated 


Landowners in Co 
Wicklow have dug 
trenches and put 
up fencing to keep 
Travellers out of 
Calary Bog. 


The farmers thought that 
they could use Travellers as 
a cover for their illegal en- 
closure of common land. Lo- 
cal politicians, eager for 
votes, are stirring up anti- 
traveller feelings to deflect 
attention from their abysmal 
record. 

Across Wicklow, travel- 
lers are being scapegoated 
for rising crime rates. While 
the politicians delay, dozens 
of families face another win- 
ter in rat-infested fields, with 
no running water, toilets or 
refuse collection. 

Co. Wicklow still lacks a 
single official halting site and 
the Eastern Health Board 
area is the worst in the coun- 
try in providing services and 
facilities for Travellers. 

The County Council di- 
vides "indigenous" travellers 
from "transient" ones, as an 
excuse to limit housing for 
travellers. 

Travellers do not choose to 
live dire conditions, but are 
forced to do so. An ESRI sur- 
vey in 1986 found that 80 per 
cent of all Traveller families 
would prefer standard hous- 
ing and half of those living 
on the roadside had already 
applied for a council house. 

Racist myths that travel- 
lers are all lazy, dirty, crimi- 
nal or have too many children 
only play into the hands of 
right-wingers like Fianna 
Fail, who want to deflect an- 
ger away from their attacks 
on workers. 


ESRI 
lies 


The ESRI is sup- 
posed to be an inde- 
pendent body. 

In September it told 
workers they had to put 
up with very low pay in- 
creases because Ireland 
was becoming ‘incompe- 
tent’. 

They were lying. 

According" ic the 
Economist Intelligence 
Unit Irish labour costs are 
half those of Germany 


and 7% lower than Brit- 
ain. 


Fianna 
Fail 


FF funds took a nosedive 
after the Goodman scan- 
dal. But now the Party 
has come up with some 
new ways to raise 
money. n 

£150 a plate dinners 
have been held in top 
restaurants in Dub 
and Cork. ith 

Golf tournaments wit 
a £1,000 entry for com 
peting teams af 
planned for Dublin, 
Cavan and London. 

And they tell us pe 
represent the plain P 
ple of Ireland! 
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A fightback is building up 
among workers in the South. 

E When Health Minister 
Brendan Howlin refused to pay an 
agreed award to low paid dental 
assistants, 7.000 workers walked 
out 

One IMPACT worker described 
the result “We did not get a great 
outcome because the bureaucrats 
rushed to settle. But it has 
breathed life back into the union". 

E When Dublin Bus tried to in- 
treduce a low paid grade, an all- 
out strike began immediately. 

One NBRU member told Social- 
ist Worker, 

"The strike started very pas- 
sively. 

“A lot of people thought it would 
be settled up. But once it began, 
the rank and file began to stir. 

"When we went around the 
picket lines pushing for 2 demon- 
stration to demand Montgomery 
be sacked. we got great support". 

E In the hospitals, anger is boil- 
ing up over low pay. 

The lrish Nurses Organisation 
have put in a £30 claim and have 
voted not even to talk about a new 
PESP SIPTU have also put in a £17 
claim and may ballot for an all-out 
strike. 


that they would escape the 
Thatcherite attacks that were go- 
ing on in Britain. 

But after five years, the prom- 
ises are wearing thin.The rich have 
made a fortune. A recent survey, 
for example, showed that Martin 
Naughton of Glen Dimplex is 
worth £119 million while Ben 
Dunne has an estimated £105 mil- 
lion. 


Poverty 


But poverty and low wages are 
the lot for many lrish workers. 
Every sacrifice that workers make, 
only encourages the bosses to 
come after them for more. But 
now resistance is growing. 

But this resistance mingles with 
moods of defeatism. The years of 
a downturn in struggle have their 
left its coll. The workplaces that 
were the best organised jobs in the 
past have often taken the biggest 
hammering. 

The union bureaucrts do every- 
thing to stir up this mood of pessi- 
mism. They claim that no matter 
how low the pay increases offered 
in a new PESP there is no alterna- 
tive. 

What is needed now is a net- 
work of socialist militants. Individu- 


In 1987, workers entered the als with political ideas can make a 
first of the recent series of cen- sigue cous eene They e UN (0m UPS um 
tralised agreements with a very spur on the fight and combat the : T 
P level 2 morale. Many M moods of pessimism. Dental sugery assistants on strike in September 


Yeltsin: ‘Just like 
the old Communists’ 


BorisYeltin has won backing 
from the Western leaders in 
his struggle against the Rus- 
sian parliament. Yeltsin is 
cracking down on demo- 
cratic rights. 

He has taken complete con- 
trol of the Russian media. As 


d 


2:3 


pem 


ing. 

But this 'shock therapy' 
turned out to be all shock and 
no therapy. 

Inflation rose by 900 per cent 
last year. Production in Russia 
has fallen by an astounding 25 
per cent in the last two years. 

The crisis has led to more 


Northern Ireland desper- 
ately wants peace. 

Twenty five years of struggle 
and over 3,000 death seem to 
have brought little change. 


unemployment. 
According to the Sunday Tribune, | 

the Hume/Adams report which has 

been sent to Reynolds includes pro- 


' be posals for an eventual British with- 
The ‘breakthrough’ in the Hume/ drawal and ‘joint British/ Irish sover- 


one journalist said*'lt is just like 
when the old communists were 
in power’. 

Even if he carries through 
with his promised elections in 
December, Yeltsin is going to 
hold massive power as Presi- 
dent. 

His close adviser, Sergei 
Stankevich sumrned up the cur- 
rent attitude of the regime 
when he said "Democracy is a 
luxury during the difficult tran- 
sition period." 

The old ruling class that held 
power in the former USSR is 
still in place. As a leading 
Yeltsinite, Gavril Popov, admit- 


1991 “did not bring democracy 
to power. It enabled the appa- 
ratus to rid itself of Commu- 
nist Party control." 

This class of former commu- 


ted, the defeat of the coup of 


Boris Yeltsin 


nist bureaucrats had hoped 
that the market would work 
wonders for the Russian 
economy. 

After 1992, prices controls 
were lifted and there was a 
sharp cut back on state spend- 


splits in the ruling elite.Yeltsin's 
enemies of today, Kasbalatov 
and Rutskoy, were his allies in 


Waiting on the wingsare the 
*red brown' alliance of old 
Stalinists and neo-fascists. 
These offer an even worse al- 
ternative than Yeltsin himself. 

Years of dictatorship has 
made many Russian workers 
apathetic and disillusioned. 
Last month they watched the 
splits between Yeltsin and his 
former allies with barely a 
flicker of interest. 

But the hope has to be that 
the strength of the workers 
movement will revive and take 
advantage of the splits between 
the rulers to build a organisa- 
tion that holds out workers 
control as the solution to the 
f Russia today. 


Adams talks may therefore be wel-  eignty over the North as a mutually 


comed by many. 

But there is little indication that 
these talks will help to solve the prob- 
lems of the North. For one thing, their 
purpose is to bring about a unity of 
nationalist forces. 


As Martin McGuinness put it re- 
cently, the aim of Sinn Fein today is 


"the nationalist side getting its act to- i 
gether -- Republicans, Dublin, the and the PLORE aa ed 


SDLP .. and putting it to the British jo make rhein peaceyithithe xe 
that a solution is possible." But these proposals would only in- 


stitutionalise sectarianism in the 
But the SDLP and the Irish govern- North. They would set up structures 
ment will only unite with republicans whereby working class people would 
on proposals which leave working class be encouraged to lobby their own 
Catholics in the lurch. secterian politicians and governments 
They have no interest in stopping to put one over on the other com- 
RUC harrassment They have no idea munity. 
how to create the tens of thousands 
of jobs needed to reverse discrimina- egy does not lie in armed strugle and 
tion against Catholic workers. more fundamental nationalism. It lies 


And this type of nationalist unity — in socialist politics which challenges 
offers nothing to Protestant workers nationalism and builds for working 


acceptable constitutional option. 
Top think tanks in the South and 
Britain have long advocated joint sov- 
ereignty and power sharing as an ‘in- 
terim' solution for the North. 
There is every indication that Sinn 
Fein is now moving to an acceptance 
of these proposals. Just like the ANC 


The alternative to the Adams strat- 


| who fear growing levels of poverty and class unity. É; 


—— 


PEACE is desper- 
ately needed in 
the Middle East. 
Five wars since 
1947 has led to 
the deaths of hun- 
dreds of thou- 
sands. 


VVA 


| West. 
| siate j } 1948 had long 


to do the job. 


set up 


israel has 


i from the US. 


The Palestine Lib- 
eration Organisa- 
tion has agreed to 
a deal with Israel 
vihich it would 
have scorned 
twenty years ago. 


Then the PLO's aim 
was to win back the ter- 
ritory taken by Israelin 
1948 and to create a 
secular Palestine where 
Jew and Árab could be 
equal. 

The Palestinian 
movement rejected the 
idea of a **ministate" in 
the Occupied Territo- 
ries. 

In 1967 the movement 
aureed a charter which 
Said: 

“The establishement 
of such a state could 
only result in the final 
liquidation of the Pales- 
tinian problem, the dis- 
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ISRAEL: 
WATCHDOG 


| Opponents of the State of Israel are often 
| charged with anti-semitism. Israel is seen as 
| a "haven" for Jews fleeing persecution in the 


Bui the big powers who backed the new 
ignored antl-semitism. 
|. Britein had kept out Jewish refugees escap- 
‘ing the Holocaust while US President 
| Roosevelt suppressed details of the Nazi 
| death camps for two years. 

| The imperialist powers wanted a “watch- 
| dog" in tne Middle East which would guaran- 
| tee their interests in the rex c 
| movement which colonised Israel was willing 


WORK? 


Millions have 
had to flee their 
homes. 

But the Isracl/PLO 
peace deal will do nothing 
to solve the problems at the 
heart of the conflict. 

The Palestinians have 
only been given limited 


ion. The Zionist 


Zionism - far from liberating Jews ~ was i- 
self a racist philosophy which treated the Ar- 
abs like animals. When the State of [srael was 
in 1948, its armies drove almost one 
| millíon Palestinian Arabs from their homes . 
' Using terms like "ethnic cleansing" the Zi- 
| onists grabbed land given to the Arabs by the. 
| UN and forced the inhabitants to leave. The 
‘Irgun and Stern gangs massacred Palestin- 
! tans in villages like Deir Yassin. 

: Britain had rated Palestine until 1948 and 
! now backed the new state. In the 1950's as 
Britain's influence waned the US became the 
; Zionists’ main backer. 
proved to be a valuable aily and 
‘has received billions of dollars in subsidies 


solution of the Palestin- 
ian people and the deal- 
ing of the death-blow to 
the Arab liberation 
movement." 

Now the PLO has 
agreed to something less 
than the “ministate” 
and has "recognised" 
Israel, in effect giving 
up the fight against the 
racist state. 


Slaughter 


And the PLO has “re- 
nounced terrorism” 
while the Israeli govern- 
ment's recent slaughter 
in Southern Lebanon 
has been forgotten. 

The PLO have sold 
out for two reasons. 

Firstly they represent 
the interests of the 
wealthiest Palestinians. 

PLO leader Yasser 
Arafat has made huge 
sums of money from his 


by DAVE 
McDONAGH 


control of two small areas 
of the territories which Is- 
rael occupied in 1967. The 
Gaza strip, for example, is 
only about27 miles long. 

Even here Palestinian 
control will be limited. The 
Israelis insist that its settle- 
ments in the West Bank 
and Gaza can only be po- 
liced by Israeli forces. 

What is being created is 
very like the old South Af- 
rican Bantu.tans or home- 
lands. These were mini- 
states that were completely 
dependent on SouthAfrica. 

Palestinians will con- 
tinue to live in poverty in 
the West Bank and Gaza. 
They will stil! travel to 
work in low paid jobs in 
Israel proper, with no per- 
mission to stay overnight. 

The Econoraist maga- 
zine has already hinted at 
rich pickings for Western 
capitalists in a stable Israel 
whose “high-tech could be 
married to the Arabs' law 
labour costs". 

And it will be a Palestin- 
ian police force which 
takes over the job of main- 
taining 'security'. These 
police will be made up of 
PLO armed units who have 
been in North Africa—cut 
off from the mass of the 
population. 

They will be used to 
crack down on those who 
want to continue resistence 
to Israel. A representative 
of the 400 Palestinians de- 


" 


Yasser Arafat 


contracting business. 
Arafat belongs to a 
class of Palestinians 
with lifestyles far re- 
moved from the masses 
in the refugee camps. 
But they lack political 
power and have always 
aimed to establish a 
state where they could 
have control. 
Secondly the PLO 
have always looked to 


ported from Israel last win- 
ter said: 

"The Israelis plan to 
drown the Occupied Terri- 
tories in a civil war blood- 
shed. Israel wants to have 
Palestinians liquidating 
each other." 

The treaty offers nothing 
to the Palestinians who 
were expelled from their 
homeland in 1948. 

Many of these continue 
to Jive in refugee camps in 
neighbouring Arab coun- 
tries. 

Their treatment is in 
sharp contrast to the Law 
of Return which allows 
Jewish people from any- 


the other Arab regimes 
to *lead the Arab revo- 
lution" and free Pales- 
tine. 

They have refused to 
“interfere” in the inter- 
nal affairs of these re- 
gimes. 


Enemies 


TheArab rulers are the 
enemies of the majority of 
Palestinians. And In most 
cases they are kept in 
power with the help of 
American imperialism. 

By looking to these rul- 
ers for support it is not 
surprising that the PLO 
has made its peace with 
imperialism against the 
interests of the majority 
of Arabs in the Middle 
East. 

Thereal hope for peace 
in the Middle East lies 
with the masses of the re- 
glon who have long suf- 
fered under brutal rulers, 


where in the world to come 
to Israel and claim an au- 
tomatic right of citizenship 

Since 1987 the people in 
the occupied territories 
have fought bravely 
against the might of the Is- 
raeli state forces armed 
only with stones. 

Hundreds have been 
killed in the intifada, or 
uprising. 

Far from being a just set- 
tlement the peace plan will 
preserve the injustice suf- 
fered by the mass of Pales- 
tinians since the Zionist 
movement first settled the 
region and founded the 
State of Israel. 


THE PLO’S FAILURE 


The Palestinian strug- 
gle yer freedom has been 
an inspiration througout 
the region. 

After the intifada be- 
gan in 1987 the regimes 
of Egypt, Algeria and Jor- 
dan were all shaken by 
strikes and demonstra- 
tions, 

The power exists to 
overthrew the rulers of 
the Middle East. Above 
all it lies with the work- 
ing class of the region. 

It was a mass strike by 
workers that toppled the 
Shah of Iran in 1970, The 
same could ha i 
Hed countries. a 

ut nationalists like the 
PLO will always ies 
Arab workers, So will the 
Islamic fundamentalists 
who aim to take their 
place. 

Only socialist olit 
based on the As ar 
workers, can end the mis- 
ery of the Arab masses. 


One of the most signifi- 
cant responses in Ire- 
land to the Israel/PLO 
deal came from Gerry 
Adams of Sinn Fein. 

He welcomed the deal as 
a 'courageous first step and 
said that it showed a way 
in which a solution could be 
achieved from ‘intractable 
problems.’ 
__ Across the world national 
liberation movements seek- 
ing to make their peace with 
the system. Often this in- 
volves settlements which 
leave oppression in place. 
__ In South Africa, the ANC, 
is about to join in a coali- 
tion with the racist Botha 
regime and is even having 
discussions with Atrikaner 
extremists about the pos- 
sibility of their getting a 
whites only’ homeian An 
El Salvador, the FMLN guer- 
rillas have entered a social 
canta with ihe former or- 

sers o 

pu f the death 


it Nicaragua, th 
Sandanistas Support tha 
amorro government and 


more sacrifices to 
off ie national aoe E 
en nationalist move- 
monti start their struggle 
MH seek to win a 
mo 

peasants, pomum e 
, They promise that their 


Victory will brin - 
provement in "eir 


WHERE ARE 
NATIONAL 
LIBERATION 
MOVEMENTS 
GOING? 


conditions.In the 1920s, for 
example, Fianna Fail sup- 
ported strikes by workers 
and claimed that they stood 
in the tradition of Connolly. | 

But nationalists seek to 
use the support of workers to 
Win a better place within 
capitalism. It is never to 
change the system as a 
whole. This is why they al- 
ways end up turning on their 
wotking class supporters. 

In the 1980s this was of- 
len difficult to grasp because 
groups like the Sandanistas 
used a very left wing rheto- 
ric. But the rhetoric was al- 
Ways ambiguous, Instead of 
genuine socialism, they 
stood for national develop- 
ment. The world was domi- 
nated by two superpowers. 
They thought that the state 
capitalist alternative of Rus- 
Sia offered a model for how fl 
their countries could de- 
velop. 


After the fall of Eastern 
Europe in 1989, thoy gave up 
on this model. Just like many 
former Stalinists they came 
to believe that it was neces- 
sary to make their peace 
with a world dominated by 
the US.In reality, the US is 
weaker today than it was 
even before its defeat in Vi- 
etnam in the early 1970s. But 
lo see this weakness you 
have to recognise the depth 
of the crisis facing capital- 
ism and the continuing 
Strength of the working 
class. 


= 
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Whose 


laws in a decade. 


The Fianna Fail/Labour Coalition are 
bringing in one of the most repressive 


The Criminal Justice (Public Order) Bill will give 


sweeping powers to the 


gardai to move people on or 


to arrest them for trivial activities. 


The legislation is di- 
rected against working 
class youth and those in- 
volved in political activity. 

The Minister for Justice, 
Maire Geoghegan Quinn, 
has used a small number of 
assaults in Dublin city cen- 
tre as justification for intro- 
ducing the Bill. 

The press are also help- 
ing to build up an hysteria 
about rising crime levels 

A typical example is the 
Evening Herald. In a re- 
cent editorial they wrote 
that everyone of their read- 
ers was being ‘abused, in- 
sulted and intimidated’ by 
drunken mobs. 

“Tt happens on street cor- 
ners where drunken mobs 
harass passers by and on 
the cities’ main thorough- 
fares. It even happens on 
golf courses.” 


Singing 


The Bill targets those 
who socialise outdoors. 
The Bill makes it illegal to 
“engage in shouting, sing- 
ing or boisterous conduct” 
after midnight or at any 
time if asked to stop by a 
garda. 

It could now be a crime 
for students to celebrate 
exam results or for kids to 
play a radio or ghetto- 
blaster on the street. 

But in areas like 
Neilstown and Tallaght, 
working class youngsters 
have few other means of 
entertainment. 

The powers to the Bill 
are so extensive that even 
some right-wing politi- 
cians are having qualms. 
Michael McDowell (PD) 
said it was "a recipe for 
friction between gardai and 
young people in working 
class areas who were just 
having boisterous fun”. 

Section 4 of the Bill 
could make it an offence 
for a person to be drunk in 
public. i 

It gives the gardai com- 
plete powers to confiscate 
any alcohol in their posses- 
sion. 

A person can be arrested 
without actually having 
done anything wrong and 
could face a fine of up to 
£500. 

The gardai will now also 
have increased powers to 
“move on” someone who is 
“loitering in a public place”. 

This will replace the 
felony of “loitering with in- 
tent” which was abolished 
by the Supreme Court who 
decided it was unconstitu- 
tional in 1981 and was regu- 
larly used to harass home- 
less people. 

If someone fails to move 
on they could face a fine of 
£500 or six months in 

nson, or both. ; 

Paddy Harte, from Fine 
Gael made the disgusting 
racist comment the Bill 
could be useful against trav- 
ellers “who have no aim in 
life but to buy and consume 
alcohol”. 


Workers’ rights will also 
be severely eroded by the 
Bill. Under its provisions, 
gardai will be able to ban 
demonstrations, disperse 
pickets or prevent political 
rallies. 


They can erect barriers up 
to a mile from any event in 
order to prevent people as- 
sembling. 

This could be used to re- 
strict demonstrations out- 
side the Dail. 

Alan Shatter pointed out 
that its provision could be 
used to stop the forthcom- 
ing protests against Irving's 
visit 

Another section of the 
Bill makes it an offence to 
“distribute or display any 
writing sign or visible rep- 
Tesentation which is threat- 
ening, abusive or obscene” 

According to Eamonn 
Gilmore of Democratic Left 
this is "a serious threat to 
individual rights and liber- 
ties. 

“It could create signifi- 
cant problems for trade un- 
ions and could be used to 
suppress legitimate political 
and social activity". 

Benin Archbold, 
IDATU trade union official, 
agrees. He, told Socialist 
Worker: 

“This is yet another in a 
long line of attacks on work- 
ers’ right to organise. Work- 
ers could actually be fined 
or imprisoned for holding 
placards or distributing leaf- 
lets which might 'offend' 
their employer". 

Shouting “scab” at some- 
one crossing a picket line 
could make a striker guilty 
of an offence and face a fine 
of £500 and/or six months 
in prison. 

A deliberately ambiguous 
part of the Bill gives the 
gardai the right to charge 
anyone in a group of twelve 
or more people with noting 
if it was suspected that they 
might threaten to use vio- 
lence. They can each be 
given a ten year prison sen- 
tence. 

The gardai will also be 
given free rein to arrest 
without a warrant anyone 
who breaches any of the 
Bill's provisions. ! 

The Criminal Justice 
(Public Order) Act is de- 
signed to crack down on the 
protests that this govern- 
ment could face in the fu- 
ture. P 

Mary Hamey recognises 
this fact. In a Dail discus- 
sion of the Bill she said “In 
recent years there were very 
serious inner city riots 
throughout Britain. —— 

"There was also serious 
public disorder occasioned 
by the miners' strike and 
strikes in the printing indus- 
try as well as public dem- 
onstrations and unrest on a 
large scale against the poll 
t 


ax. 

“We do not have prob- 
lems of that kind in Ireland, 
however legislation should 
be in place in advance of 
such problems”. 

The Bill should be fought 
so that our rulers do not get 
new weapons for their ar- 


moury. 


THE Public Order 
Bill is not the first 
attempt to curb 
basic democratic 
rights. 

In 1967, Fianna Fail 
introduced another 
Criminal Justice Bill. 

It prohibited meetings 
within half a mile of the 
Dail; it gave greater pow- 
ers of arrest to police and 
insisted there would be 
24 honr notice given to 
the gardai for outdoor 
public meetings. 

At the time, one Fianna 
Fail TD, Lionel Booth, 
argued that the Bill was 
necessary because of the 


A RECORD OF 


wave of student radical- 
ism throughout Europe. 

The Bill was a result of 
paranoia about the emer- 
gence of increasing work- 
ers’ militancy and popu- 
Jar street protest demand- 
ing more housing. 


Provoked 


The harsh measures 
even provoked a strong 
reaction from the rank 
and file of Fianna Fail at 
the time. 

One delegate to their 
1968 Ard Fheis claimed: 

“if a Bill like this had 
been in place in 1916 the 
leader of the rising would 
have had to go to the au- 


REPRESSION 


thorities for permission to 
march to the GPO”. 

As a result of protest 
the Bill was withdrawn. 

In the 1980s the Fine 
Gael/Labour government 
also introdaced a Crimi- 
nal Justice Act. 

The Irish Council for 
Civil Liberties argue that 
*the Criminal Justice Act 
of 1984 was the result of a 
knee-jerk reaction to a 
supposed ‘crime wave’ in 
the early 1980s which was 
exaggerated out of all pro- 
portion. 

The detention powers 
in the 1984Act legitimised 
garda practices which had 
been criticised in the 
1970s by Amnesty Inter- 
national". 


These powers were 
made permanent in 1991 
without any discussion. 

The 1991 Industrial Re- 
lations Act banned soli- 
darity strikes. 

It made strike ballots 
compulsory and forced 
workers to give a week's 
notice of any strike action 
and made unofficial ac- 
tion illegal. 

Trade unions can now 
face High Court injunc- 
tions at the drop of a hat. 

Earlier this year, Fi- 
anna Fail and Labour 
passed the Criminal Jus- 
tice (Lenient Sentences) 
Act which allows the DPP 
to appeal against a court 
sentence he thinks is too 
lenient. 


WHY THEY HATE JURY TRIALS 


The Public Order 
Bill will abolish 


the right to trial by 
jury in some 
cases. 


Anyone charged with 
obstructing a garda or 
other ‘peace officer’ such 
as a traffic warden or 
sheriff will tried by a Dis- 
trict or Circuit Court 
judge. 

Before this they could 
be tried by a jury. 

If this Bill had been in 
place a few years ago, 
Derek Fairbrother could 
have been framed by the 
police. 

Derek was brutally 
beaten up by Gardai in 
Finglas. 

At the time Dick 
Spring spoke up publicly 
in this defence. 

The police tried to 
cover themselves by 
framing him on trumped 
up charges of assault on 
a Garda and resisting ar- 
rest. 


If the case had been 
held by a District Court 
judges who mixes with 
the guards every day they 
might have gotten away 
with it. 


Threw Out 


But a jury of ordinary 
working people threw out 
the police charge and 
Derek was able to go 
ahead and win a case 
against the police. 


against this Bill. 


During the miners 
strike in Britain show tri- 
als against miners 
charged with assault col- 
lapsed when juries threw 
them out. 

After the poll tax riot in 
London, the police ar- 
rested 500 protesters. 

No jury found a single 
defendent guilty. 

Juries are not always 
great but the rich and 
powerful hate juries be- 
cause ordinary people 
are given a say. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO- 


Order copies of the Socialist Worker special fact sheet 
on the Public Order Bill and distribute them in your col- 
lege and workplace. Price 50 copies for £1. 


Pass this resolution 


_ This union branch/section condemns the Criminal Justice (Pub- 
lic Order) Bill as a dangerous attack on our democratic righis. 

it calls on local Trades Councils and civil liberties organisations 

to mount an immediate campaign of public demonstrations 


Derek Fairbrother 


They always want 
someone who is drawn 
from their own ranks to 
give a judgement. 


REDUCE 
CRIME? 


More powers for 
the police will not 
reduce crime. 

Ireland is already 
the second most 
heavily policed coun- 
try in Western Eu- 
rope. 

At the end of the 
1960s, there were 
6,000 police in Ire- 
land. Now there are 
nearly 12,000, at a 
cost of £300 per per- 
son. 

But this huge 
growth of the police 
co-incided with a 
growth in the rate of 
crime. 

Nor are the police 
much good at detect- 
ing crime. Only 7 per 
cent of stolen prop- 
erty is recovered, for 
example. 

It is a different story 
when it comes to the 
police protecting 
themselves. 50 per 
cent of attacks on 
Gardai end up with a 
conviction before the 
courts. But only 11 
per cent of rapes end 
in conviction. 

Giving the police 
more powers will 
solve nothing. Re- 
ducing unemploy- 
ment and poverty 
would. 
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Students and the 
struggle for 
Socialism 


Third Level education has traditionally been seen as 
the training ground for the ruling class. Á 

Asa result many socialists today dismiss students, ar- 
guing that as a group they have no interest in challeng- 
ing capitalism. 

This view certainly was true in the past. 

Most children were excluded from access to college. Without 
state funding the cost was simply beyond their means.And those 
that could go, clearly identified with the ruling class. 

In 1925 in Britain for example, students acted as scabs during 
the General Strike. 

However the period after World War Il called for a very dif- 
ferent sert of third level system. 

Capitalism entered a long period of expansion and boom. Ìn- 
tense economic competition between companies and between 
national states demanded greater use of science and technology. 

A growing mass of white collar workers were required to 
saff state bureaucracies, banks, insurance companies etc. 

The sheer quantity of skilled workers required for an increas- 
ingly sophisticated economy meant that Higher Education could 
no longer be confined to the wealthy few. 

In the late 1960's, in the South, grants were introduced to 
expand access to third level. RTCs, the DIT and two new univer- 
sities were established. 

In Northern Ireland the New University of Ulster was opened. 

In the older colleges student numbers were increased dra- 
matically. 

Eccentric academics in dusty halls were replaced by “knowl- 
edge factories” - geared to produce the greatest number of gradu- 
ates at the lowest possible cost. 

That contradiction lies at the heart of this period of develop- 
ment For while the numbers increased dramatically, they also 
had to be on the cheap. 

Paddy Masterson president of UCD, at a recent graduation 
ceremony, boasted that during his term of office student num- 
bers had increased by 4,000 without any increase in staffing costs. 
The result of this cut-price expansion has been poor facilities 
and overcrowded libraries and lectures. 

These pressures can lead in totally different directions. 


In October 5th, 
1968, a few hun- 
dred demonstra- 
tors assembled 
in Derry for a 
march for civil 
rights. 

They were de- 
fying a ban im- 
posed by William 
Craig, the Union- 
ist Minister in 
charge of secu- 
rity. 

Craig would later 
claim that the march 
could have become a 
danger to the US naval 
base in the town. 

But his real reason for 
hanning the march was 
that Catholic marchers 
were never let inside the 
walled city of Derry. 
They had to stick in 
their own ghettoes. 

The march set off 
from the Waterside area 
of Derry with three Brit- 
ish Labour MPs at its 
head. When it entered 
Duke St, it came straight 
up against a police cor- 
don. 

Two double lines of 
police suddenly boxed 
in the demonstrators and 
laid into them with 
shouts of ‘Fenian scum’. 
The Labour MP, John 
Ryan, saw policemen 
remove the glasses of a 
sixty year old and beat 
her repeatedly around 
the face. 

But as word spread 
about the city, people 
began to fight back. 
Barricades were erected 
and for a few nights af- 
terwards Molotov cock- 
tails and bricks were 
hurled at the police. 

Houses were turned 
into casualty centres as 
police in armoured cars 
fought to drive back 
people into the Catholic 
ghettos. 

The grievances that 
had given rise to the 
Civil Rights movement 
were many. Derry like 
many Northern towns 
had a unique voting sys- 
tem in local elections. 

Rich businessmen 
could get as many as 25 
votes while the unem- 
ployed had none. The 
City was also ‘gerry- 
mandered' so 33 per 
cent of the voters got to 


On the one hand they lead to a vicious competition between 
students for higher and higher marks at exams coupled with a 
zeneral apathy or cynicism. But it can also explode rapidly into 
protest movements confronting the authorities in college and 
society. 

There is also a contradiction between the notion of third level 
inzUtuticns as presented by themselves - institutions of inquiry 
and learning - and their reality as centres of cramming for the 
casting of exams. 

Colleges play a major role in producing ideology which justify 
the rich and powerful. Today most social science courses are 
eominated by ideas that the working class is dead and that male 
write workers are a highly privileged layer.For long periods these 
iteas can be accepted. But when major struggles begin to emerge 
in society the contradictions in this ideology can come to the 
fare It was a combination of these factors that lead to the mas- 
sive student revolts of the 1960's. 

In France in 1968 protests which began against segregation of 
the sexes in campus hostels, generalised quickly into protests 
penn US war in Vietriam and into opposition to capitalism it- 

Revolutionary organisations developed rapidly in France, Ger- 
many, the US and elsewhere. 

Some of the left even talked about “student power” and the 
need to build “red bases” in the colleges. However while stu- 
dents are subjected to the attacks of capitalism, the do not have 
the same economic power as workers. Student demos can cause 
significant embarrassment to the ruling class but cannot chal- 
lenge the very foundations of power in society. 

Short of a revolutionary challenge to the whole system the 
pressure is always on students, out of fear of failing their exams 
to go back to their studies.So while student protests can escalate 
rapidly, they can equally rapidly subside. 
aa a uis of attacks on students, coupled with the more 

: n society we can expect considerable explosions 
ot anger in the coming period. 

However, if the defeats of 1968 are not to be repeated, stu- 


dents must get involved in socialist or i j that their 
sm ny: Ocialist o ganisation tha li 
d nks 
anger with the power ofthe wor king class. 


by Richard Boyd Barret 


25 years Si 


ARTS 


elect a 60 per cent Un- 
ionist majority on the 
council. 

The Unionist council 
ran a tight system of dis- 
crimination. No Catho- 
lic was given a job in the 
Guildhall in Derry. In 
the previous three years 
only 15 local authority 
houses were built. 

Northem Ireland was 
steeped. in bigotry and 
sectarianism. . The first 
Prime Minister, James 
Craig, summed up the 
attitude of the Stormont 
regime, 

“I have always said 
that I am an Orangeman 
first and a member of 
this parliament after- 
wards ... all I boast is 
that we are a Protestant 


Parliament and a P'rotes- 
tant state". 
Repression was 


needed to enforce dis- 
crimination against one 
third of the population 
who were Catholíc. 

The Northern Ireland 
Special Powers Act gave 
the police the right to 
arrest without warrant 
and intern without trial. 
The South African 
Prime Minister once 
said he would swap all 
his laws for this particu- 
lar act. 

What had begun in 
Derry on October Sth, 
was not just a riot --but 
an uprising that would 
shake the very heart of 
this sectarian Northem 
State. 


The march in Derry 
had been organ- 
ised by socialists. 

The placards car- 
ried slogans such as 
"Class not creed", 
"Tories are vermin” 
and “The Proper 
Place for Politics is in 
the streets.” 

A small number of 
Protestant labour sup- 
porters had joined the 
march. 

But very quickly the 
socialists lost the ini- 
liative. Two othe” rival 
wings emerged. 

Four days after the 
original march, the 
Citizen Action Com- 
mittee was formed ata 
hotel in Derry. 


da 
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The fi: 
civil n 


How the IRA was bor 


The other group 
to emerge were 
the  Republi- 
cans. Betore the 
Civil Rights 
march they were 
a tiny force. 

At the 1967 
Easter Risina 


20M 


Commemora- 
tion in Derry, tor 
example, there 
were only thi 


Seven people 
present, 


For a while, ali that 
people wanted was civil 
rights within the North. 
ern state: They had de. 
manded ‘One Person, 


It was led by the fa 
tory manager, Ivar 
Cooper along with 
John Hume. it brought 
together the respect- 
able Catholic middle 
class of Derry. 


This class had 
kept out of the are 
of the Northern State 
Ninety-three per cent 
of the top civil Serv- 
ants were Protestants 
The Catholic miggi- 
class hoped to Used 
mass movement to 
prise open Positions 
for themselves. But t 
do this they had id 
Commoda. 
he Unionist 


At the end of 4 
the moderates Wi 


One vote’ and an end to 
discrimination in hous- 
ing and jobs, 

But attacks on the 
civil rights movement 
taught many youth that 
they would have to go 
further. 


h August 1969 
Catholic ghettoes came 
under attack from B 
Specials, the RUC and 
Sectarian thugs. Behind 
the barricades, Free 
Derry and Free Belfast 
en Joh pas The 

ritish ar 
Puto i my were 


Terror 


ny Soon the same 
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In 1971, they imposed 
a curfew on the Falis Rd 
and shot several people, 
In 1972, they murdered 
13 civilians in Derry. 


It was at this point 
that the age old message 
of the republicans about 
the need to smash the 
border began to con- 
nect, 


In Belfast, the Proves 
began with a dozen or so 
members: By 1971, they 
had over a thousand in 
Belfast alone. 


After Bloody Sunday, 
they mushroomed. 


But the Provos could 
not take the struggle be- 
yond the Catholic ghet- 
foes. 


AM they could tell 
Protestant workers was 


than ever before. 


Through the SDLP 
and the Catholic clergy 
they get access to all 
Sorts of grants and EC 
funds for local! 
projects. As the com- 
munities have become 
more and more segre- 
gated, there are more 
opportunities for 
Catholic solicitors, 
head teachers an 
businessmen to ex- 
pand on their side of 
the peace lines. 


Now they want a set- 
tlement where there IS 
joint British-irish sov- 
ereignty over the North 
— and power sharing at 
Stormont where ihey 
can send their repre- 
sentatives 


that “the sooner they r 
alise (they arelrish) th 
better because itis onl 
as Irish they can evej 
progress as aTace, ag 4 
country, a5 a Ration” 

The IRA and Sin; 
Fein grew oulof a maa 
movement for ciyj 
rights. But ther politics 
led them to Ern thej 
back on mass struggle, 

Armed si?ggle be, 
came the cutting edge, 

Instead of Stressin 


ong gue lla war, 


Yet the only titne thag 
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THE SOCIALIS 
VOICE IN '68: 


On 9th October 
1968, 3,000 stu- 
dents in Queen’s 
University—both 
Catholic and 
Protestant—de- 
cided to march in 
protest against 
police brutality in 


Derry. 
On the morn- 
ing after the 


march, a mass 
meeting of stu- 
dents decided to 
establish a new 
organisation, 
People's Democ- 
racy. 

The inspiration came 
from the huge student as- 
semblies that were held in 
the Sorbonne in May 1968. 
Alongside Eamonn 
McCann and the activists 
in the Derry Labour party, 
PD was to become the so- 
cialist wing of the civil 
rights movement. 

PD stood for direct ac- 
tion. It organised marches, 
sit-ins and invasions of 
council chambers. It 
wamed that the Catholic 
middle class would try to 
sell out the civil rights 
struggle. 

When the truce with 
O'Neill was called at the 
end of 1968, the PD broke 
it by organising 2 Belfast 


+ ame nie! niont^ march. 


After they were attacked 
by and sectarian thugs at 
Bumtollet, whilst the RUC 
stood watching, they were 
welcomed into Derry by 
thousands. 

PD tried to link this 
militancy with a clear ap- 
peal to Protestant workers. 
They were not just for 
more jobs for Catholics 
and less for Protestants— 
they wanted better condi- 
tions for all workers. 

In Armagh, PD led joint 
demonstrations of Catho- 
lic and Protestant tenants 
whercas the nationalists 
wanted a Catholics only 


Michael Farrell of People's Democracy 


demonstration. 

In the election of 1969, 
they challenged both the 
Nationalist and Unionist 
politicians and got 25,000 
votes. 

PD showed their con- 
tempt for the Southern 
state by organising a civil 
rights march from Belfast 
to Dublin. When they got 
to the border to presented 
the Irish gardai with 
banned novels by Edna 
O'Brien. 

Three thousand people 
turned up to greet them -- 
despite the fact that some 
of the Southern left de- 


a 
In August 1969 the Belfast Citizens Defence 
Association sald in its "Barricades Bulletin": 
"Protestant workers have been fooled Into 
thinking they are a privileged class because they 
are better off than the Catholics. The Protestant 
sium dwellers off the Shankill Road or Sandy 
Row have more in common with the people of 
the Falls Road than with Chichester-Clark on his 
600 acre estate in Castledawson. The only privi- 
leged class in Northern Ireland are the employ- 
ers and factory owners who control the Union- 


ist Party." 


rs 


nounced them for 'appeas- 
ing the Paisleyites'. 

But PD reflected all the 
weakness of an organisa- 
tion that had not broken 
out of a student circle. It 
did not try to build a clear 
party around a definite set 
of ideas. 

This meant that it 
moved from one stunt to 
another. Without proper 
organisation, it was unable 
to develop real links with 
workers struggles which 
were on the rise in the 
South. 

PD expressed the best 
mood of those who wanted 
an end to sectarianism in 
Northern Ireland. But it 
failed to work out politi- 
cally how to relate to a 
struggle that was rapidly 
developing. 

For a long period it in- 
sisted that the question of 
the border was irrelevant. 
It was not until June 1971, 
that it called openly for the 
British army to withdraw. 

Then, after the Provos 
won a mass base, PD 
flipped over into becoming 
loyal supporters and advi- 
sors of the Provos. In 1973, 
for example, it was advis- 
ing the Provos "that the 
London bombing should 
bea once only gesture’ and 
predicting that the Protes- 
tant working class were 
being drawn to fascism. 

These vacillations even- 
tually led to its demise. 
They arose from a desire 
to simply reflect a mood of 
militancy—rather than 
take on the type of politi- 
cal arguments that comes 
from having a proper 
party. 

Despite all their weak- 
nesses. PD showed that 
there was an audience for 
socialisis who argued that 
Catholic and Protestant 
workers should fight to- 
gether against capitalism 
and sectarianism. 
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ARXISM 


| A weekend Gimieetings, denare and 
discussion on the d Zth xd 4t 
| N light 

O Debate with C lega Imp: Can 
the UN be a fore eac 
| O Is nationalism 7€ js 


O Debate with Gabour:Whattuture tr the 
| left? 
| O Fighting racismsBlack liberation and 


socialism 
Marxism 93 takes place in a turbulent world. 
Epidemics, starvation and civil war drag millions into 
| turmoil; some barely survive while others now fight those 
| who were previously their neighbours. 
And in the west the spectre of racism and fascism stalks the 
| political horizon. 
In Ireland a tight-fisted coalition government presides over 
| mass unemployment and poverty—whilst in the North 
| loyalist violence is on the rise. 
| But there can be an alternative—arising out of the 
struggles of workers all around the world. 
No strategy can be forged unless we understand the lessons 
of past struggles and the way society works today. 
| Marxism 93 provides a unique forum from which we can 
| learn, discuss and debate about our rich past , and from 
which we organise for the resistance that lies ahead. 
Courses include: 
MARXISM AND THE MODERN WORLD 
E The rise of islamic Fundamentalism 


National Liberation movements in the 90s 
E is nation stronger than class 
SociALISM AND CULTURE 
BW Art and revolution 
| E Postmodernism 
REVOLUTIONS AND REVOLUTIONARIES 
| fA Marx's theory of revolution 
Trotsky 
IE Do all revolutions lead to tyranny? 
| Bl Rosa Luxemburg 
| Bl 1917 when workers took power 
CLASS AND CLASS STRUGGLE 
E Is there an underclass? 
Bi Will revolution liberate women? 
| 8l Will the Trade Union leaders ever fight? 
| THE CRISIS IN THE SYSTEM 
| Bl Theories of capitalist crisis 
| 
| 


ll Why is loyalist terror on the rise 


| Marxism 93 will take 

place in the Institute 

| of Adult Education in 
| Mountjoy Square in 

| Dublin from the {2th 

| till the 14th of 

| November. 

| Accommodation is 

poss with members of 
the Dublin Branches of 
the Socialist Workers 

| Movement. A creche will 
be avet p during the 
weekend. 

As well as the meetings 
there will be 
entertainment on the 

| Saturday night. 

| Tickets for Marxism 93 
m £6 ee and £3 

; (unwaged). 

' Please return the form 

i early to get your tickets. 


Address: 


Tel: 


Waged ticket £6 O 

Unwaged ticket £3 Q 

Do you require accomodation 

YES Q NO O 

Do you require creche facilities D 

| enclose the sum of £ (make 

cheques postal orders payable to SWM 
Please return this form to Marxism 93 

PO Box 1648, Dublin 8 
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E NOTION that there is 
some basic flaw in human 
nature, which makes 

genuine equality and coopera- 
tion between people impossi- 
ble, seems to provide a ready 
explanation for so many evils 
in the world—like racism and 
sexism. 

Specific political issues like the degen- 
eration of the Russian Revolution into 
Stalinist dictatorship and the apparent 
failure of socialism in Eastern Europe and 
China are also put down to human na- 
ture. 
"These ideas seem to connect with vir- 
tually everyone's personal experience. 

After all, who hasn't seen people ruth- 
lessly competing for promotion, or been 
let down by a friend, or frustrated by peo- 
ple's apathy and selfishness? 

These experiences have helped raise 
the human nature argument to the level 
of "common sense". 


HY do people claim 
human nature will 
always make socialism 


impossible 

They say there are a set of characteris- 
tics and basic attitudes which are com- 
mon to all human beings and that these 
are incompatible with the achievement 
of a classless society based on common 
ownership and control. 

In particular, they argue that most peo- 
ple are inherently greedy and ambitious, 
so they want more than their fair share 
of material goods and to dominate oth- 
ers. 

But any examination of how people 
behave, even in our society, shows this 
to be wrong. 

Of course, there are plenty of exam- 
ples of greed—look at the 1980s 

"loadsamoney decade". However, there 
are many more examples of self-sacri- 
fice, courage and caring. 

Thousands of people risked their lives 
to save others during the recent floods in 
the American Midwest. 

Students and workers stood their 
ground in Tianenmen Square in China in 
1989 as tanks bore down on them. 

There are also hundreds of everyday 
examples: parents who devote their lives 
to caring for handicapped children; work- 
ers who choose abysmally-paid jobs car- 
ing for people rather than earn a higher 
wage in an office or a factory; the gener- 
osity of many people who give to chari- 
ties and respond to appeals for help in 
the face of disasters. 

These examples don't prove that hu- 
mans are naturally unselfish. But they do 
show that people are not innately greedy. 

Irall depends on circumstances. It de- 

ds on whether people feel vulnerable 

and threatened or strong and confident. 

It depends on how the matter in hand 
relates to the attitudes they have been 
brought up with and have formed in their 


-— 
za 


Are children born with a fixed Human 


lives. 

In short, people change as their con- 
ditions of life and their experience 
change. 

For centuries, the Russian people 
suffered under Tsarist rule. It was a land 
of deep ignorance and superstition— 
and of the most backward attitudes to 
women and the most rabid anti- 
Semitism. 

Then in 1905, and even more pow- 
erfully in 1917, these same Russian 
people rose up in rebellion. 

They struck, demonstrated, rioted, 
fought and rose in insurrection—they 
made the greatest revolution in world 
history. 

The Russian Revolution turned the 
world upside down. Workers seized 
factories, gave land to the peasants, 
pulled Russia out of the First World 
War, granted freedom to national mi- 
norities, enacted legal equality for 
women, and elected a Jew (Leon Trot- 
sky) as president of its leading work- 
ers' council and placed him at the head 
of the revolutionary army. 

Then, in the 1920s and 1930s, the 
revolution was overthrown by the 
Stalinist bureaucracy, which crushed 
the workers and peasants, condemning 
millions to starvation and millions 
more to death in labour camps. 

When they took control of their so- 
ciety during the Revolution, Russian 
workers and peasants displayed tre- 
mendous selflessness, courage and 
broadmindedness. 

But when they were crushed by 
Stalinist oppression, the Russian peo- 
ple seemed to retum to the apathy and 
docility of Tsarist times. 

Throughout these events, the “na- 
ture" of the Russian people—their col- 
lective attitudes, psychology and pat- 
terns of behaviour, which in any case 
differed between the social classes— 
changed profoundly. 

It was changing circumstances 
which produced changed "nature", 


EOPLE change with 
changing circum- 
stances. But does this 
mean there is really no such 


thing as human nature at all? 


Nature? 


Socialists have sometimes been 
tempted to claim this as a quick way of 
dealing with an anti-socialist ent. 

But there are serious problems with 
denying the existence of human nature 
altogether. 

In the first place, it can lead to a view 
of human beings as totally manipulable. 
Tt can suggest that a totalitarian regime 
could eliminate any possibility of revolt. 

Yet a few years ago, the most repres- 
sive tyrannies—from the Shah's Iran to 
Ceaucescu's Romania—were over- 
thrown. 

In the second place, to suggest that 
there is no such thing as human nature 
is to imply that there are no common 
characteristics which human beings 
share, 

What then can really be said about 
human nature? 

Human beings today are not substan- 
tially different biologically from human 
beings 10,000 or even 20,000 years ago. 

This physical nature endows human 
beings with common needs and capaci- 
ties—which are the foundation of hu- 
man nature. 

The most fundamental and indisput- 
able of these needs are for air, food and 
water, followed by clothing, shelter and 
warmth. 

The capacities include the five senses, 
a large brain, the ability to walk upright, 
a hand which allows manual operations, 
vocal chords which permit speech and 
so on. 

It is the particular ways in which 
these capacities are used to meet needs 
that makes humans different from all 
other species. 

Humans meet their needs through 
working together to systematically pro- 
duce the means to subsist. 

As human beings transform their en- 
vironment, they also transform their re- 
lations with others. As they exercise 
their capacity to meet their needs, so 
their capacities increase and develop. 

When the form of production 
changes, so does the Organisation of 
society. 

As they moved from hunting and 
gathering to agriculture and from agri- 
culture to craft manufacture and indus- 
try, so humans moved from the nomadic 
clan to the settled village to the town 
and the modem nation. 

In the process, human behaviour and 
attitudes change radically. 

Far from being the case that you can't 


Is ‘human nature’ E 
barrier to socialism: 


change human nature, the capacity for 
change and development is an essen- 
tial part of human nature. 

It is one of the key things which dis- 
tinguishes human beings from other 
animals. 


CAPITALISM AND 
HUMAN NATURE 


POLOGISTS for the sys- 
tem, like University of 


Chicago "free market" 
economists, contend that 
capitalism is the best system 
of organising production be- 
cause it corresponds with hu- 
mans' natural tendencies to- 
wards greed. 


But it is absurd to claim this, It took 

human beings two million years of hu- 
man development to arrive at capital- 
ism. 
_ Neither the trading of commodities 
in genera! nor the buying and selling of 
labour power (the central feature of 
capitalism) appear anywhere in the 
natural world or in the early stages of 
human history. 

It is also not true that ca italism 
makes individual self interest the driv- 
ing force. 

The driving force of capitali 

ne dr pitalist pro- 
duction is profit, but profits can ay 


For the large majority of indivi 
‘or the Ja iduals 
capitalism is based on the deni f 
capitalis n the denial of self 
How many times have we h 
eard em- 
ployers admonish workers not ioes 
greedy” in demanding wage increases? 
Under capitalism, employers are a]. 
Ways pushing for laws like the Indus- 
trial Relations Act, which limit work- 
ers Tights to organise—restricting 
workers’ rights to pursue their self in- 
terest through trade unions. 
Far from being an expressi 
B a on of hu- 
man nature, capitalism alienates work- 
Labour is no Jon 
L longer the means b 
pch human beings consciously MA 
‘orm nature to meet individual and col- 
lective needs, but becomes simply a 


Means of eamin 
for social End MEE QD: 


lose all control of their 
oe and work becomes re- 
duced to meaningless pig id 
ost people spend forty hours a 
E in E job they hate—or, at best, 
tolerate—and which wears them out 
and grinds them d y" 
is alienation affects every - 
TR society. Relations between 
workers, between parents and chil- 
dren, between men and women, rela- 
tions of sex and love—all are twisted 
and distorted. i ads 
le treat each other as objects 
FA E to be used and ma- 
nipulated. 

Often, the most downtrodden and 
alienated individuals seek to compen- 
sate for their powerlessness and op- 
pression at work or in society at large 
by bullying, battering and abusing oth- 
ers even more vulnerable than them- 
selves. 

These barbarities occur because 
capitalism makes access to the neces- 
sities of life dependent on purchasing 
power while at the same time ensur- 
ing that large masses of people lack 
that purchasing power. 


FAND — 


[s from the standpoint of 


human nature, capitalism 
stands condemned, what 
about socialism? 

Is there some characteristic within 
basic human nature that would block 
the advance to a society based one 
equality? 

The simple factual reply is no. 

For tens of thousands of years, hu- 
man beings lived in societies without 
private property, class divisions, rul- 
ers or a state. 

Before the development of agricul- 
ture ten thousand years ago, people 
lived for thousands of years as organ- 
ised hunters and gatherers. 

_ These societies produced for sub- 
sistence. No individual or group 
amassed a surplus from production 
which allowed them to live off the 
labour of others. 


_ Thus, for ninety-nine percent of the 
time that humans have inhabited the 


planet, they lived in non-class com- 
munities. 


The Kung San people of the Kala- 
hari Desert in southem Africa are one 
such community which has survived 
to this day. 

This is not to romanticise hunter- 
gatherer societies or to claim that hu- 
man nature is essentially socialist, 
That would simply present a mirror 
image of the anti-socialist argument. 
_ Socialism today means taking the 
immense wealth, productive Capacity, 
Science and technology monopolised 
at present by multinational corpora- 
tions, super-rich capitalists and their 
PM LL subjecting it to collective 

©mocratic control on an international 
scale. 

pius would ensure adequate food, 
String and shelter for everyone 

arvation and po 
Fo poverty would be abol- 

This would in the 


rOCeSS unite the 
uman race—e P h 


n nding exploitation 
C UM antagonism, war, racism and 
eu SUPE ression by Temoving the 
Nal circumstan i 
aoe umstances that underpin 


ment and gro 


It is not 
Sary and w, 
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Meets every other 
Tuesday at 8:00pm in the 
Hooker Bar 


Sth October: The case 
for Socialism 


19th October: Building a 
revolutionary 
ganisation in the 1990s 


Belfas 


Meets every Tuesday. 
Socialist Worker on Sale 
Royal avenue see sellers 
for venue. 


Sth Oct How do we 
fight for Women's 
Liberation? 

12th Oct: PUBLIC 
MEETING The fight 
against fascism, Central 
Hall, Rosemary St 

19th Oct: Trotsky and 
Permanent Revolution 
26th Oct: ANC, PLO, 
IRA: Where are National 
Liberation movements 
going? 


Speaker: Mark Hewitt 


Speaker; Conor Kostick 


Nowhere? 
Speaker Kieran Allen 


women? 

Speaker:Goretti Horgan 
85.30: The lessons of th 
movement. 


NO CIVIL RIGHTS 
ITHOUT SOCIALISM ^ 


Saturday October 9th: 
Hi 0am: Do all revolutions lead to tyranny? 


2pm: ANC, PLO, IRA On the road to 


883.30: Will a socialist revolution liberate 


e Civil Rights 


Speaker: Eamonn McCann 


va 
Meets every Tuesda ; 
at 8:00pm in the 4 
Anchor Inn, Georges 
Quay. 
5th October: 1930s, 
1990s - Is History 
repeating itself 

!?rh October: 
Socialists atid the 


Catholic Church in 
Ireland 


19th October: Why 
do men rape? 
26th October: Why 


does the Labour Party 
sell out? 


Derry: 


Meets every Tuesday 
in Badgers Pub 
Orchard St. 


5th October: How do 
we get workers 
power? 


12th: Do our genes 
control our behaviour? 
19th: Is there a 

working class culture? 


Wi1.30: The Marxist Theory of Revolution: 


26th: ANC, PLO, IRA: 
Where are National 
Liberation movements 
going? 


Dublin | 
"North: 


Meets every Wednesday 
in Conways Pub Parnell 
Square. 

6th October: 1930s, 
1990s . Is History 
repeating itself 

13th October: Socialists 
and the Catholic Church 
in Ireland 

20th October: Why do 
men rape? 


27th October: Why 
does the Labour Party 
sell out? 


Dublin 
South: 
Meets every Thursday in 


the Trinity Inn Pearse St.. 


7th Oct: Support the 
Busworkers: The new 


A weekend of 
discussion and 
debate 


Workers 
Movement. 
At:The 
Playhouse 
Artillery St, 
Derry. 


Friday October 8th 


8:00pm: 


Paul Foot 


on: 
British 
Justice 


Saturday night 
Social 
The 
Peadar ODonnell 
Waterloo St, Derry 
{Opm 


at’s Om 


| Branches of the SWM meet around the country at the following times and venues 


militancy in the working 
class. 

14th Octr: Will the Sinn 
Fein /SDLP talks bring 
peace to Northern 
Ireland 


2| Oct: Do our genes 
govern our behaviour? 


28 Oct:The Politics of 
SWM 


Tallaght: 


Meets every Wednesday 
at 8:00pm in the Tallaght 
Wear. zonurc, Main St. 
6th Oct: Can the Ui! bea 
force for peace? 

13th October: PUBLIC 
MEETING Stop Irving: 
The fight against fascism- 
see posters for details 
20th Oct: Trotsky's fight 
against Stalin 

27th Oct: Womens 
liberation and Socialism. 


Galway: 


Meets every other 
Thursday at 8:00pm in 


FIGHTB 


JOIN 


Ireland is crying 
out for a fighting 
socialist organisa- 
tion. Thousands of 
people who voted 
Labour in the last 
election in the 
South are still 
there looking for 
change -- only they 
are not looking to 
Labour any more. 


in the North, the 
republicans who 
dominated the 
struggle for nearly 
25 years are ina 
cul de sac. 

SWM is building a 
fighting alternative to 
these parties. 

E When the visit of 
the fascist David Irving 
was announced, SWM 
put into motion a huge 
campaign to organise 
opposition. SWM 
members are now work- 
ing flat out to bring 
buses from all over the 
country to join the pro- 
tests against Irvings 
visit. 

E When a wave of 
anti-traveller hysteria 
broke out in Bray, 
SWM members took to 
the streets to organise a 
petition of 500 names to 
the local council to de- 
mand that common land 
bekeptopenfor trav- 


SOCIA 


Currans hotel Eyre Sq. 
7th Oct: The North: Can 
protestant and Catholic 
workers unite 

14th Oct World in crisis- 
the socialist answer. 

21st Women's liberation 
and Socialism. 


Waterford: 


Meets every Thursday IN 
ATGWU Hall Keyser St 
8:00pm 

7th Oct: Is there a Gay 
Gene? 


| 4th Oct The marxist 
vicw of religion 

2ist Oct: Are the men to 
blame for sexism? 


28th Oct: Will the 
Hume/Adams plan bring 
peace? 

To contact the SWM in 
Bray, Coleraine, 
Cookstown, Drogheda, 
Dundalk, Kilkenny, 
Limerick, Navan, write 
to SWM PO Box 1648, 
Dublin 8, Phone (01) 
872 2682 or PO Box 103 
Belfast 15 2AB 


C 
h 


ellers and non-travellers. 

El When the bus-work- 
ers went out on strike, 
SWM printed hundreds of 
leaflets to build solidarity 
with their struggle. 

El When the bigots in 
Belfast tried to protest 
against the Brook Centre, 
SWM helped organise a 
counter-protest. 

And all of this is win- 
ning more and more re- 
cruits to the organisation. 

One new member who 
joined put it like this, 

“I used to vote Fianna 
Fail or Fine Gael. But I 
recently lost my job. The 
system is just not work- 
ing.Anyone who has gone 
around Dublin looking 
for work can tell you that 
the system is not working. 
Something has to be 
done". 

Someone else who 
inen was appalled by 

ing. 

“I did not think of my- 
self as political before 
this. But I could not be- 
lieve it when I heard that 
someone was coming 
over here to justify the 
Holocaust. I started to get 
involved with this issue 
and it opened my eyes. 


For anyone who wants 
to fight against fascism, 
war and poverty, the 
SWM is a must". 


Join and get active 


ewe 
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What we 
stand for 


Workers create all the wealth in capitalist soci- 
ety. Anew society can only be constructed when 
they collectively seize control of that wealth 
and plan its production and distribution. 


FOR REVOLUTION, NOT REFORM - 

The present system cannot be reformed out of 
existence. Parliament cannot be used to end 
the system. It has to be overthrown. 

The machinery of the capitalist state—parlia- 
ment, courts, army, police etc.—is there to de- 
fend the interests of the capitalist class, not fo 
run society in a ‘neutral’ fashion. 

To destroy capitalism, workers need to smash 
the state and create a workers’ state based on 
workers’ councils. 


FOR REAL SOCIALISM, EAST AND WEST: 

The SWM welcomed the break-up of the USSR 
and the end of the East European dictatorships. 
These states were not socialist bul were zun by 


a state-capitalist class. Workers’ revolutions ' 


are needed to win real freedom in the East. 

We are against the domination of the globe by 
imperialist powers and we oppose their wars. 
We are for the right of all nations, East and 
West, to self-determination. 


FOR AN END TO ALL OPPRESSION . 
We oppose ail forms of oppression which di- 
vide and weaken the working class. We are for 
full social, economic and political equality for 
women. 

We stand for: free contraception and free, le- 
galised abortion and the right to divorce; the 
complete ped of church and state, an 
end to church control over schools and hospi- 
tals; an end to discrimination against gays and 
lesbians; an end to racism and anti-traveller 
bigotry. 

We argue for working class unily in the fight 
against oppression. 


FOR WORKERS’ UNITY IN THE NORTH: 
Northern Ireland is a sectarian state, propped 
up by the British Army. i 
Catholic workers are systematicall 
nated against by the state. The 
tween Catholic and Protestant worke 
the whole working class. 

Workers’ unity can only be won and maintained 
in a fight to smash both the Northern and South- 
ern states. 

We stand for the immediate withdrawal of Brit- 
ish troops. Violence will only end when workers 
unite in the fight for a workers’ republic. 


FOR A FIGHTING TRADE UNION MOVEMENT: 
Trade unions exist to defend workers’ interests. 
But the union leaders’ role is to negotiate with 
capitalism—not to end it. 

We support the leaders when they. fight but 
oppose them when they betray workers. We 
stand for independent rank and file action. 


FOR A REVOLUTIONARY PARTY: 

To win socialism socialists need to organise in 

a revolutionary party. This party needs to argue 

against right-wing ideas and for overthrowing 

ten. The SWM aims to build such a party 
nd. 


! Join Us! : 
: JO S: | 
M Ifyou would like to join the SWM or receive B 

more details, send this slip to: SWM, PO J 


g Box 1648, Dublin 8, Tel: (01) 872 2682 or ü 
PO Box 103 Belfast 15 2AB 
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WHEN Our Ladies of 
Charity decided to 
have the remains of 
133 women ex- 
humed, cremated 
and re-buried in an- 
other plot they drew 
unwanted attention 
to one of the most 
shameful episodes in 
the history of the 
church in Ireland. 

The Magdalen Memorial 
Committee, set up by rela- 
tives and survivors of reli- 
gious institutions, called on 
; the archbishop for a proper 
| public reburial. 

Despite this the remains 
were transported in a truck 
and buried in a private cer- 
emony. Margo Kelly, a com- 
mittee member, told how 
they arrived at Glasnevin in 
time to see earth being shov- 
elled in on urns stacked in 
graves bearing serial num- 


bers or names like 
"Magdalen Dolores" or 
“Magdalen St Francis" . 


This was just one example 
of how these women were 
treated, in life and death. They 
were inmates of High Park, 
Drumcondra, one of the infa- 
mous Magdalen institutions. 


Caring 


The institutions were estab- 
lished in the 1880s as a sup- 
posedly caring alternative to 
workhouses which sprang up 
after the famine. 


That they failed miserably 
to live up to this promise was 
inevitable. given the attitude 
of society and the church to- 
wards "fallen women" . 


Operated by orders such as 
the Little Sisters of the Poor, 
the Sisters of Charity and Our 
Ladies of Charity (titles that 
rival the ministries of Orwell's 
1984), discipline was ex- 
tremely harsh. 


It remained so almost to the 
present day. Residents were 
forced to wash in cold water, 
keep silent in corridors and 
undress in darkness. 


Women who fell foul of the 
| law could be sent there on 
| what amounted to a life sen- 
| tence. 


| They were referred to as 
: “penitents” and any woman 
unfortunate enough to end up 
| in one lost all contact with the 
world outside. They provided 
' cheap, almost slave, labour for 
| the church’s extensive laundry 
| business, the profits of which 
were invested elsewhere. 
: The Magdalen Memorial 
committee held a public meet- 
ng in the Ormond Hotel in 
Beptember amid speculation 
that the site was sold to Tecoup 
osses on GPA shares.It called 
for a proper funeral, the erec- 
tion of a memorial plaque in the 
ee cemetery and the formation 


f a support group for survi- 


Magdalen Laundries 


Sisters of Fighting 
Hypocrisy 


In London, a black 
person is twenty times 
more likely be 
stopped by the police 
than a white. in 


W EN uns America, half the 
vors. Women whose lives have : : e 
been affected by these institu- PEE Sere A 
tions were asked to tell their ac g 


blacks make up only 
12.596 of the popula- 
tion. Million of blacks 
still suffer discrimina- 
tion, harassment and 
racial violence. 


But how did the filthy racist 
ideas which justify this oppression 
statt? And how do we fight back 
against them? 

Callinicos's book shows how 
racism rose with the slave trade in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 

The rulers of England set up 
plantations to get sugar from the 
West Indies and cotton from 
America. These plantations were 
worked by slaves. 

More than six million African 
slaves were shipped to the West 
Indies alone. The triangular trade 
which linked Britain, África and 
the Americas created huge wealth. 

In the original plantations white 
and black slaves worked the crops 
together. These white slaves from 
Europe were promised eventual 
freedom, though more often than 
not the promises were never kept. 

News of these broken promises 
reached England and Europe and, 
because of fears of a backlash 
there, white slavery was stopped. 

African slaves then made up the 
total slave population. 

This was also the period when 
the ideas of liberalism and ‘natu- 
ral human rights’ were being 
formed. The justification of slav- 
ery now became a problem. 

The origins of racism spring 
from this time. The colonial class 
could support both slavery and.the 
idea of ‘natural rights’ by claim- 


stories. 


Carmel Flood spoke of how 
her family fought to claim the 
remains of her mother when 
they heard about the crema- 
tions. 

They learned that six bodies 
a day would be exhumed. 
When asked how she felt about 
the nuns she said, "I'd love to 
strangle them." Then she broke 
down sobbing. 


Salnts 


Bemice Dermody told of a 
plot for nuns a hundred yards 
from the disputed site, making 
the point that the women are 
separated from “the saints” 
even in death.Josie Gilbert 
learned of the story through the 
papers. Her mother was put in 
the Sean McDermot Street 
laundry. 

Josie was sent to an orphan- 
age a hundred miles away. 
When she tried to contact her 
mother years later she was told 
that Mary Gilbert no longer ex- 
isted: her name was now 
“Laura”. 


Anton Sweeney of Adoption 
Action said that when he tried 
to find out about his mother he 
was told that her records were 
the property of the state. 

To this day he doesn’t know 
if she’s alive or dead. 

Referring to claims that the 
site had been sold to finance the 
building of apartments for the 
remaining residents, Margo 
Kelly asked if there would be 
any sympathy for her if she 
were to sell her sons’ graves to 
get out of a tight spot. 


Graves 


AT the beginning of this 
century China was a 
country dominated by 
feudal warlords. Today, 
although most of the 
population still lives on 
the land, China has 
some of the fastest 
growing industrial cen- 
tres in the world. 

This transformation has been far 
from painless. Each generation suf- 
fered at the hands of a tyrannical 
dictatorship. But they also fought 
back in three revolutions and 
countless other movements. 

“Wild Swans” tells this story 
through the lives of three women, 
the author Jung Chang, her mother 
and her grandmother. 

The grandmother, Yu-Fang, 
lived in a country ruled by rival 
warlords backed by the major pow- 
ers - Britain, France, Germany and 
Japan. 

, Society was dominated by an- 
cient prejudices and formalities, 
with women treated as virtual 
slaves. 

At the age of fifteen Yu-Fung's 
father gave her to a warlord gen- 
eral as a concubine, 

She was also one of the last gen- 
paion to suffer the m en 

oot-binding. Because small feet 


A question was raised as to 
why the surviving women were 
not present at the reburial. A 
convent employee said that the 
nuns didn't want photographs 
of the women in the papers 
with headlines like "Magdalen 
Women". A relative pointed 
out that it was the church who 
bestowed the title in the first 
place and that it had no prob- 
lem with it until now. 

The employee was asked if 
the women had been given a 
choice. She said no and sat 
down to a chorus of boos. 

This controversy again illus- 
trates the power and hypocrisy 
of the church as an institution 


and its disgraceful treatment of 
the poor. 


But people are fighting back. 
The dominant mood in the 
Ormond Hotel was anger. A 
few more campaigns like this 
and that power will be a thing 
of the past. 

—HMick Doyle 
To contact the 
Support Group: 
Margo Kelly 
(01) 345 045 


ing that blacks were somehow sub- 
human, naturally inferior to white 
people, and that they weren't fit 
to have the same rights as an Eng- 
lishman. 

In the eighteenth century racism 
emerged in Britain as a largely 
defensive ideology, the weapon of 
class a whose wealth, way of life 
and power were under a mounting 
threat. 


The writer Eric Williams wrote 
in his classic study Capitalism and 
Slavery in 1961: 


"Slavery was not born of rac- 
ism; rather. racism was a conse- 
quence of slavery." 

Racist ideology. however, sur- 
vived the abolition of slavery in 
the nineteenth century. 

In the nineteenth century Dar- 
win's ideas were mis-used to claim 
that there was a process of natural 
selection which made the white 
race superior. 


Wild Swans by Jung 


A portrait of Stalinism 


were considered beautiful young 
girls had their bones repeatedly 
broken to prevent them growing. 
The 1927 revolution brought the 
nationalist Kuomintang to power. 
But the new regime was riddled 
with corruption and proved inca- 
pable of preventing a Japanese in- 
vasion in the 1930s. 
Yu-Fang and her daughter De- 
Fong lived in Manchuria under the 
apanese puppet i 
Manchukuo. Bo ae we 
The sheer brutality and arbit 
nature of Japanese and 
Kuomintang rule turned many peo- 
ple towards the communists. 
De-Hong, the author's mother, 
Was attracted by their promises to 
end the injustices against women. 
_ But many of those who fought 
in the communist armies were to 


Racist ideology continued to 
exist because the world was still 
dominated by a handful of Euro- 
pean colonial powers vying for su- 
premacy. 

Callinicos's book also examines 
an important difference betwecn 
revolutionary socialists and black 
nationalists: the belief that white 
workers materially benefit from 
racism. 

Black nationalists argue that the 
agency of change is not the indus- 
trial working class but a "black 
collective radical tradition" forced 
by centuries of oppression and re- 
sistance. 


But white workers do not ben- 
efit from racism.Racism divides 
the whole working class, weaken- 
ing white as well as black 
workers.Black and white workers 
have practically identical interests. 
Both suffer exploitation at the 
hands of the capitalist class. 


be sorely disappointed after the 
communist victory in 1949. They 
wanted an end to privilege, corrup- 
tion and the old prejudices. How- 
ever, the leadership had a differ- 
ent priority. 

Their aim was to rapidly build 
a modem industrial economy ca- 
pable of competing with the west- 
ern powers. Their model was Sta- 
lin's Russia, where a vast bureauc- 
Tacy imposed an extreme form of 
exploitation on the workers and 
peasants. 

Although the communist gov- 
emment was supposedly "social. 
ist , it was rigidiy hierarchical and 
privileged. The pay of the highest 
grade of civil servant, for instance 
vog times that of the lowest. - 

, lang, whose parents were b 
high-ranking officials, telis how 
she _ Stew up taking hierarchy and 
privilege for granted". 

At the top of the pile, Chairman 

20 was treated as a virtual god. 
Millions of party members were 
encouraged to devote themselves 
to modernising China by follow- 
ing his every word. Even school 
children were expected to “submit 
ourselves unquestioningly to the 
control of the great leader". 

But life had its dangers eve; 
the officials; the baer Em 
had to be disciplined. So there 
were frequent campaigns against 

rightists" or "capitalist Ioaders" 


dy 


To keep these powerful clas 
forces apart capitalists compensat 
white workers with a TK of m. 

i sychological wage, à 
E d ES them identif) 
with their ruling class. 

For instance, after the Amenical 
Civil War the whites in the south 
em states were admitted to publi: 
functions, parks and schools. Th: 
police force was drawn from thei 
ranks. They had the vote. 

The newspapers sided with rac 
ists while completely ignonng thi 
views of the black working class 
Blacks were subjected to public 
insults and humiliation and treatec 
as inferiors. i 

But when the workers were di: 
vided, all workers lost out. Today 
a white skilled worker in the south: 
em states of America cams les: 

than a northem black worker 

Race and Class ends with the 
role of black liberation in the fighi 
for socialist revolution. It is indis- 
pensable reading for anyone who 
wants to know where racism 
comes from — in order to destroy 
the society which creates 1t. 


—Gavin Wilmot 
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who would be denounced and dis- 
graced, 


This process reached its most 
extreme form during the ten years 
of the Cultural Revolution. "Red 
Guard" groups were set up to ter- 
rorise officials and intellectuals 
through "denunciation meetings' 
and “thought reform". These meet- 
ings involved beatings, torture anc 
Sometimes death, 

Many of the victims were com- 
pletely arbitrary, the result of per 
sonal vendettas or even to fill quo. 
tas of "class enemies". 

Chang's father was eventually 
driven insane by years of persecu: 
tion and hard labour. 

Deng Xiaoping came to powe: 
following Mao's death in, 1976 anc 
quickly brought the Cultural Revo 
lution to a halt. 

"This perhaps explains wh) 
—nang seems to be sympathetic tc 
Deng and the "reformers" agains 
Mao and the “hardliners”, Bur the 
Tiananmen Square massacré 
shows that both factions are pre 
Pared to use brute force to main 
tain their power. 

. “Wild Swans” gives a fascinat 
ing insight into communist rule ir 
China. Although the author doesn' 
Say as much, it shows that Chines 
communism never had anything t 
do with socialism. | 


—Simon Githert 


If you have a story from your 


workplace phone (01) 872 2682 


SACK MONTGOMERY- 


SUPPORT THE 
BUSWORKERS 


Seventeen hundred 
bus workers in Dub- 
lin Bus went on strike 
against the introduc- 
tion of a two-tier 
workforce. 

Management wants to 
introduce over 200 “Imp” 
minibuses on city routes to 
replace the old double- 
deckers. 


Drivers on the new 
buses will be paid £50 a 
week less than drivers of 
“big buses”. 


The attacks on the 
busworkers are being led 
by the general manager of 
Dublin Bus, Montgomery. 

Montgomery is a 
Thatcherite who devas- 
tated busworkers condi_ 


Resistance 
stiffens 


Workers in Aer Lingus are resisting man- 
igement’s attempts to force through the no- 


torious Cahill Plan. 


The company had demanded 1280 voluntary redun- 
dancies by September 24th. However, only 700 workers 
applied for the package. SIPTU has vowed to resist com- 


pulsory lay-offs. 


At TEAM management have demanded a pay freeze 
and a 13 hour three day week to reduce overtime earn- 


ings. One worker summed 


up the attitude of many: " 


Who do they think we are? They should pay out compen- 
sation for the lay-offs they 


imposed this summer; they 


should restore our shift premium rates they cut last June; 
they should pay up on the productivity deals — then we 
might consider talking to them" 

As well as the job losses, workers are also fighting 
against creeping privatisation. 

During September, it emerged that management was 
holding talks with hotel chain Trusthouse Forte to sell 
off Aer Lingus' in-flight catering service. This is a vi- 
cious anti-union firm. After they took over the Shelboume 
Hotel, SIPTU members had to put up a major battle to 


defend their rights. 


Cleaning and baggage handling operations are also 


up for grab: 


s. The plan is for these services to be con- 


tracted out. At a SIPTU meeting, 300 general operatives 
voiced their anger and opposition to this attempt at pri- 
vatisation. They also decided to break off the local-level 
negotiations that have been going on for the last few 


months. 


These groups of workers showed their willingness to 
fight the Cahill Plan when they staged a wildcat strike in 


July.Similar militant action 
moves are to be defeated. 


Issues 


is needed now if the latest 


for the 


Was the 


At the recent SIPTU 
special delegate confer- 
ence, Edmund Browne 
said: “The success of 
the PESP speaks for it- 
self.” 
But according to a paper 
prepared by SIPTU's re- 
search department, over the 
period of the PESP 
Miotal employment in the 
economy has stagnated 
Miotal manufacturing 
employment has also stag- 
nated : 

liithe unemployment live 
register has increased by 
90,000 (an increase of 40 
per cent) 

In addition, the 1% levy 
and the "dirty dozen" socíal 
welfare cuts have pushed 


down real] incomes. 

The PESP was supposed 
to protect the low paid - es- 
pecially those in newly or 
weakly organised jobs. But 
a grand total of only four 
claims were referred to the 
Labour Court under the 
PESP's low pay provisions. 

Only 50 per cent of work- 
ers won the 3 per cent local 
bargaining increases al- 
lowed under Clause 3. These 
were mainly workers in well 
organised jobs, where the 
local shep-stewards and 
members have fought for 
the 3 per cent. 

Low-paid workers cov- 
ered by the Joint Labour 
Committees and Joint La- 
bour Councils did not make 


tions in Sheffield. He has 
been brought over here to 
do a hatchet job on Dublin 
busworkers. 

Up to now drivers on 
Imp routes could move on 
to double decker routes af- 
ter three months and see 
their pay rise. But under his 
new scheme the 500 Imp 
drivers could be stuck on 


Shop workers to 


ballot for blacking 


At the time of go- 
ing to press, work- 
ers in branches of 
Quinnsworth and 
CrazyPrices 
around the coun- 
try were set to 
have ballots on 
whether to black 
Pat the Baker 
products. 

The strike is heading 
into its seventh month, 
and while the strikers 
have been leafleting 
shops asking consumers 
to boycott the bread, 
blacking action is essen- 
tial now if the strike is to 
be won. 


Two of the strikers said 
that they were confident 
of winning the vote in at 
least two of the five 
shops. 

They said they ex- 
pected SIPTU to act im- 
mediately on the results. 


"All but one of the 
Black and Tans are dead. 


And his name is 
Montgomery.” 
— Dublin Bus worker 


low pay indefinitely. 
Coming only months af- 
ter the craft workers’ smike, 
this is the latest in a series 
of attacks on wages and 
conditions. But members 
of SIPTU and the NBRU 
are determined to resist it. 
AnNBRU member said: 
"Management say they 
must be ‘competitive’ and 
give a decent service. But 
we know they have no in- 
terest in transport - their 


"We don't want them to 
sit around for another 
three weeks while they 
see what the other unions 
are doing." 

Up to now, officials of 
SIPTU and the other su- 
permarket workers' un- 
ions; IDATU and 
INUVGATA, have been 
taking an attitude of 
“you-go-first-no-you-go- 
first”. 

Even the holding of the 
ballots was put back for 
three weeks until the end 
of September. 

If the ballots go in their 
favour, the strikers will be 
depending on the courage 
of individual shop work- 
ers to refuse “as a matter 
of conscience” to handle 
the bread. 


All three unions have 
failed to issue official 
blacking instructions to 
their members.A SIPTU 
official tried explaining 
to Socialist Worker that 


labour movement 


only interest is in prof- 
its. 

“Everyone knows 
that eventually this 
will affect all of us.A 
two-tier workforce 
will weaken union or- 
ganisation and will 
lead to future attacks 
on all bus workers. 


“But this fight can 
be won.” 


because the scabbing 
breadmen put the bread 
onto the shelves them- 
selves, it is harder to 
organise blacking! 

He also said official 
blacking would break 
the Industrial Relations 
Act. “Actions of con- 
science” are all that the 
law allows. 


This kind of bureau- 
cratic cowardice has 
meant the strike has 
gone on far longer than 
necessary. Official 
blacking, in defiance of 
the law, would have 
brought victory months 
ago.The strikers have 
massive support among 
trade unionists and the 
general public. They 
need their officials to 
start giving some real 
support now.Donations 
and messages of sup- 
port to: Pat the Baker 
Strike Committee, c/o 
SIPTU, Liberty Hall, 
Dublin 1 
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INDUSTRIAL NEWS 
Public service 


fights Tory 
pay freeze 


Tory Chancellor 
Kenneth Clarke 
has announced 
another pay 
freeze for thou- 
sands of public 
service workers in 
Northern Ireland. 


Trade union leaders have 
condemned the plan. But 
words are not enough. Ac- 
tion is the only language the 
Tories respond to. 


Their plans to test 14 year 
old school children were 
smashed by thousands of 
teachers boycotting the 
tests. 

Firefighters, postal work- 
ers and civil servants have 
yet to settle this years's pay 
rises.It was decisive action 
by firefighters last time 
round that won them the pay 
formula that is now under 
attack. Their delegates met 
in London at the end of Sep- 
tember to decide whether to 
go for 24-hour strikes. 


A Belfast firefighter told 
Socialist Worker: "A sub- 
stantial majority of FBU 
members support industrial 
action which could start in 
November with a series of 
24-hour strikes." 


He said that the pay 
freeze was just the first of 
the Tory attacks on the fire 
service. 

"Pay is the tip of the ice- 
berg - it's all about chang- 
ing conditions and cutting 
the fire brigade. The money 
is there - in Manchester sen- 
ior officers have been of- 
fered 6.6 per cent." 


In June the FBU voted 
seven to one to reject the 
government's 1.5 per cent 
pay rise. But union leaders 
have been slow to move on 
this anger. 


The Tories, on the other 


PESP worth it? 


any gains under Clause 3, as 
bosses refused to open talks 
at national level. 

So the PESP may have 
been saying one thing to 
Edmund Browne - but to 
thousands of workers and 
unemployed it said failure. 

It is in the public service 
that the problems for the 
supporters of PESP had built 
up. 

Due to deferred claims 
from previous years being 
paid, public sector pay did 
not fall substantially behind 
that of the private sector. 

But very few workers 
won either special awards or 
got the 3% extra local bar- 
gaining increase. 


This however was not 
good enough for the Coali- 
tion. They now want to 
break up the Conciliation 
and Arbitration system, 
which has traditionally set 
pay levels. 

The ICTU are in talks 
with the government at 
present ona revised Concili- 
ation and Arbitration 
scheme. These talks were 
not part of the PESP, and 
their purpose is to give the 
goverment the power to set 
aside arbitration awards. 
Previously, only the Dail 
could do that. 

A glimpse of what is in 
store for workers came with 
a recent ERSI report. They 
claimed that Irish wages 


levels are becoming 'un- 
competitive’. 

This is a complete lie. 
Irish unit wage costs are 
now 50% below that of Ger- 
many and 7% below the low 
Pay paradise that is Britain 
today. 

The ESRI added that: 
“employment prospects 
would best be served by not 
exceeding the low general 
increases applicable in the 
Private sector, and by modi- 
fying the criteria on which 
arbitration decisions are 
based.” 


More ominously, they 
said “one approach would 
be to set an overall limit for 
the public pay bill." 


What increases do the 
ESRI recommend? Below 2 
per cent - otherwise 

“the economy would be 
better off without a new 
agreement" 

In desperation, the offi- 
cials are trying to sell us a 
new deal on the basis that 
‘we have no choice". 

Those who, inhabit the 
smoke-filled rooms have 
missed the mood of anger 
and frustration that is build- 
ing up, which is an altema- 
tive to a new deal. 

Just look at the health 
service. Dental assistants 
were refused their 10 per 
cent arbitration award. 
Three hundred of them 
came out on strike followed 


hand, have moved quickly. 
The army's "green god- 
desses“ have been serviced, 
and FBU members fear that 
this time the army could try 
to commandeer fire stations 
and vehicles. 

The firefighters are not 
the only ones under 
attack.Trust status and cut- 
backs in the NHS have dras- 
tically changed the condi- 
tions of thousands of nurses 
in Belfast. 

One nurse responded to 
Clarke's announcement by 
saying 

"How do you measure 
productivity when you are 
nursing a patient fighting 
AIDS or helping someone 
struggling with mental ill- 
ness?" 

NIPSA, the largest civil 
servants' union, are ballot- 
ing for a onc day strike on 
November 5th. 

A demonstration is 
lanned for lunchtime in 
elfast on that day.The 

worsening of their pay and 
conditions is linked to mar- 
ket testing, contracting out 
of services and job losses. 

A teacher said; "Last year 
we got a 0.5 per cent rise 
when inflation was 3 per 
cent. Now it looks like we're 
getting nothing. 

"People in my school arc 
really angry.They can't un- 
derstand why, given the 
scale of attacks, the re- 
sponse of our union leaders 
has been so lame." 


But the boycott of school 
tests, and the government u- 
turn it forced, shows that the 
Tories are not invincible. 

Five million workers in 


Britain and the North are 
affected. 


Together, they have the 
power to stop this latest Tory 
attack. It is time for upion 
leaders to start the figh ` 


by 7,000 other health work- 
ers in support and the threat 
of a total stoppage in the 
health service. Now ambu- 
lance workers have taken 
strike action. 

Then there is Aer Lingus, 
Dublin Bus and, across the 
country, a wave of resent- 
ment against the closures 
and redundancies now tak- 
ing place. 

At the SIPTU Conference 
in May, Billy Attley said: 
"We will be judged by how 
we fight the redundancies in 
Aer Lingus." 

They have been found 
wanting. But there is an- 
other way. 

We can build on the gen- 
eral anger to defeat any new 
deal that is proposed, and to 
support any action that 
workers are prepared to take 
in defence of their living 
standards 
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WHO IS IRVING? 


DAVID Irving calls 
himself a historian 
and is author of nu- 
merous books. 


But he is no ordinary 
historian. Since his 
teenage years he has 
also been a Nazi. 

At the age of sixteen he 
chose Hitler's Mein Kampf 
as a school prize. 

"You can call me a mild 
fascist, if you like," he says. 

There is nothing mild 
about him or his associates. 

He is a regular speaker at 
fascist rallies throughout the 
world. He has been wel- 
comed by groups from the 


Ku Klux Klan to the British 
National Party. 
Although officially 


banned from Germany, he 
speaks at almost fifty fascist 
meetings there every year. 


In March 1992 he was 
fined £2,900 after one such 
meeting where he claimed 
that no Jews were gassed in 
Auschwitz. 

The fine was increased to 
£12,000 when he appealed 
it. 

He has been banned from 
entering Australia, Canada 
and Austria. 


He had a revised edition 
of his major work Hitler's 
War privately published. It 
was this book that Kevin 
Myers, Irish Times column- 
ist. described as "sometimes 
brilliant" . 

What Myers doesn't men- 
tion is that all reference to the 
death camps has been deleted 
from the revised edition. 


"Why dignify something with 
even a footnote that has not 
happened," Yrving explained. 

He had to pay compensa- 
tion to Anne Frank’s family 
when he claimed that her di- 
ary was a fake. 


But it is his own words that 
truly damn and expose him 
for the Nazi that he really is. 
E “7 think that Jews are en- 
raged with me because I ve 
detracted from the romance of 
the Holocaust.” 

Bi “The infamous gas cham- 
bers at Auschwitz, Treblinka 
and Majdanek did not exist - 
€ver - except as the brainchild 


Anti-fascists throughout Ireland need to 


RV 


of Britain's wartime Psycho- 
logical Warfare Executive.” 
"I think the eyewitnesses 
[death camp survivors] are an 
interesting problem for psy- 
chiatrists to explain." 

W "I visited Hitler's eyrie in 
Berchtesgarden, I regard it as 
a shrine." 

His views on women and 
working class education are 
no better: 


Bl "We now have women pre- 
senting the news on the BBC. 
They should leave serious 
things to men." 

E “Education should be con- 


` centrated on a supereducation 


poison. Here is where the action is: 


Anti-Nazi League 
Rallies against Fascism 


CORK: 


Thursday 7th October: 8pm UCC 
Speakers: Leon Greenman 
(survivor of the Holocaust), 

Kathleen Lynch (Democratic Left) 

and Brid Smith (ANL). 


DUBLIN: 
Tuesday 19th October: 


NG 


for the intelligentsia, with a 
purposeful, vet positive near 
illiteracy for the masses.” 

Some suggest that Irving is 
mad. 

But mad or not he has a 
deadly serious objective - the 
building of a mass Nazi 
movement. By denying the 
reality of Nazi crimes he 
hopes to make this possible. 


The only suitable reply to 
him and his Nazi filth is 
NEVER AGAIN. 
IRVING 
MUST BE 
STOPPED. 


prevent Irving spreading his fascist 


Protests against Irving 


CORK 


Saturday 9th October: 


Demonstration from Cork City 


brary. 


leaves Winthrop St 6pm. UCC stu- 
dents assemble 6.30 at UCC Li- 


Buses for Cork protest: 


-Dublin buses leave Ipm from Liberty 
Hall. Tickets £8/£6 


- Waterford bus leaves 3:00pm from 


8pm Liberty Hall 


Speakers: Ester Brunstein 
(Auschwitz Survivor) 
Des Geraghty (MEP) 
Joe Costello (TD) 
Brid Smith (ANL) 


Apple Market 


DUBLIN 


Assemble 6pm Stillorgan gates, 

Belfield . UCD students assemble 

outside lecture theatre 6.30pm. 
Buses for Dublin protests: 

- Belfast Bus 2pm outside Queen's 

University. 


-Derry Bus Magee car park 1pm. 


Attacked 
for 
having 
Black 
friends 


THIS IS PAUL PYE, 
a white teenager 
from South Lon- 
don whose best 
friend is black. 
Just hours after 
the fascist British 
National Party won 
a council election 
in the Isle of Dogs 
he was attacked by 
a thug screaming 
“You nigger loving 
bastard”. 

Everywhere Nazis or- 
ganise, these type of at- 
tacks are carried out. 

Since the BNP sct up ,a 
headquarters in South 
London, four black peo- 
ple have been murdered 
in racist attacks. 

Giving Nazis a plat- 
form in irish universities 
means that more blacks, 
Jews and socialists will be 
attacked and murdered. 

Socialists everywhere 
stand up for free speech. 
But this is already limited 
in our society. 

The millionaire press 
baron Tony O Reilly, for 
example, uses papers like 
the Daily Star and the 
Irish Independent to ex- 
clude the voices of mili- 
tant trade unionists and 
socialists. More free 
speech would help those 
who want to change so- 
ciety. 

But an exception 
should be made of fas- 
cists. People who deny 
that the Holocaust hap- 
pened are not about hav- 
ing a rational debate. 
They want to whip up an 
atmosphere of hysteria 
which allows racist at- 
tacks to take place. 

They want to build up 
an army of thugs who 
control the streets. That 
way , as Hitler put it, the 
"little man' can feel like 
a superman. 

Giving them a right to 
a platform means denying 
black people and Jewish 
people the right to walk 
the streets safely. 

David Irving is not just 
a historian. He is a fascist 
organiser. 

His meetings in Britain 
are protected by the Brit- 
ish National Party. 

Irving's aim is to get a 
fascist organisation off 
the ground in Ireland. He 
denies that the Holocaust 
happened in order to 
make it respectable for it 
to happen again. 

This is why he should 
be stopped. In 1988, a 
thousand students pre- 
vented Irving speaking 
and organising in TCD. 
The power of numbers 
can again drive this fas- 
cist rat back into his 
Sewer. 


